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The  European  Conference  of  Directors  of  Braille  Printing 
Houses  and  Braille  Libraries  vas  held  in  Madrid,  April  11-13,  1978.  The 
conference  vas  sponsored  by  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  European  Regional  Committee. 

The  first  order  of  business  vas  the  introduction  of  the  nevly 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Cultural  Committee  and  of  the  Conference,  Pedro 
A.  Zurita  of  the  Spanish  National  Organization  for  the  Blind.  Seven 
authorities  in  the  field  of  library  service  and  braille  and  recorded 
books  presented  research  papers  on  a variety  of  topics.  Presentations 
vere  folloved  by  panel  discussions  and  debates. 

Nev  Criteria  for  Transcribing 

In  his  paper  "From  Inkprint  Book  to  the  Braille  Book: 
Difficulties  of  the  Process,"  Antonio  Maso  Simon  of  Spain  analyzed  the 
physiological  and  psychological  differences  betveen  sight  reading  and 
tactile  reading.  » 

His  major  premise  vas  that  "vhereas  sight  is  synthetic  and 
global,  touch  is  analytical  and  sequential,  and,  therefore,  these  senses 
are  opposite  in  behavior.  These  circumstances  imply  the  existence  of 
various  features  vhich  differ  in  both  senses:  sight  totalizes  and 

integrates.  Touch,  on  the  other  hand,  individualizes  and  disintegrates. 
Sight  has  a second  analytical  stage,  in  vhich  it  concentrates  its 
attention  on  the  different  parts,  and  touch,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
able  to  synthesize  by  itself  but  only  vith  the  help  of  imagination  and 
memory.  Sight  perceives  the  vhole , and  appreciates  in  it  forms,  sizes 
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and  colours,  whereas  touch  only  distinguishes  those  forms  and  sizes  which 

are  sequentially  perceived  by  the  fingertips  in  movement.  Sight  has  an 

■/ 

extensive  and  varied  series  of  sensibles  which  produce  a very  complete 
sensation,  rich  in  nuances  and  remote,  and  touch  is  more  limited,  much 
poorer  in  nuances  and  needs  direct  contact,  and  lastly,  sight  has  a very 
vide  sensory  horizon,  apprehends  space  and  perspective;  whereas  touch  has 
a sensory  horizon  and  spatial  perception  limited  to  the  environment  the 
hands  can  reach,  is  sequential,  and  does  not  apprehend  perspective. 

"The  features  . . . mentioned  clearly  show  that , in  connection 
with  reading,  graphic  information,  and  book  resources  in  general,  sight 
gives  a quantity  and  quality  of  information  far  superior  to  that  furnished 
by  touch,  and  that  there  are  means  and  procedures  in  inkprint  books  which 
are  essentially  visual,  and  which,  if  they  are  transcribed  into  braille 
with  the  same  form  in  which  they  appear  there,  their  purpose  is  betrayed 
and,  if  we  adapt  them  to  tactile  characteristics,  their  aim  is  not  fulfilled 
either.  Synoptic  and  other  types  of  tables  are  a clear  example  of  this." 

To  make  braille  a more  effective  means  of  communication, 

Mr.  Maso  Simon  established  some  basic  criteria  as  general  guidelines  in 
the  transcription  of  graphics  and  other  displayed  matter  in  print.  His 
criteria  were  as  follows : 

' "l*  All  pictures,  photographs  or  drawings  of  a figura- 

tive nature  should  be  eliminated  because,  even  if 
they  are  capable  of  reproduction  with  dots,  they  are 
inaccessible  to  touch  and,  however  simple  they  might 
seem,  they  are  difficult  to  identify.  Touch,  on 
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account  of  its  inability  to  appreciate  perspective, 
cannot  discriminate  forms  in  a bi-dimensional 

0 

- 0 

representation. 

"2.  When  pictures  are  eliminated  one  should  consider 
whether  their  omission  significantly  affects  the 
contents  of  the  book.  If  so,  they  should  be 
substituted  by  their  corresponding  caption  when  it 
is  explicit  enough,  or  by  a textual  explanation. 

"3.  Geometric  drawings,  diagrams  and  graphs,  which  are 
usually  the  basis  of  a mathematical  or  scientific 
demonstration  should  be  made  with  dots  and  they 
should  comply  with  the  following  conditions: 

a)  That  braille  embossed  reproduction  should 
be  technically  possible, 

b)  That  such  reproduction  should  be  perfectly 
understandable  by  touch,  and 

c)  If  the  figure  is  very  complex,  before  its 
transcription  someone  with  sufficient 
experience  should  simplify  it  to  the  limit 
by  eliminating  unrelevant  auxiliary  lines 
or  he  should  adapt  it  without  detriment  to 
the  demonstration. 

"h.  Figures  should  be  placed  in  the  braille  book  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  theorem  or  problem  they  illustrate 
or  for  the  demonstration  of  which  they  are  the  basis. 
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"5.  With  regard  to  diagrams,  organigrams,  tables  with  keys 
or  the  like,  developed  formulae  for  Organic  Chemistry, 

t 

0 

tree  structures,  synoptic  tables,  etc.,  a similar 
criterion  as  indicated  for  geometric  figures  or  graphs 
should  be  followed.  Their  possibilities  for  embossed 
reproduction  and  their  ability  to  be  understood  by 
touch  should  be  carefully  studied  and  if  necessary, 
they  should  be  adapted  by  an  expert . When  tables  and 
diagrams,  etc.,  are  too  complex  and  difficult  to  be 
transcribed  or  understood,  it  is  better  to  reproduce 
them  horizontally  and  sequentially,  as  this  is  more  in 
accordance  with  tactile  possibilities. 

”ln  order  to  apply  these  criteria  we  have  just  specified  ade- 
quately, it  is  first  necessary  to  carry  out  a thorough  study  of  the  inkprint 
book  so  as  to  eliminate,  adapt  or  transcribe  the  visual  means  it  contains, 
this  study  should  be  made  by  suitably  qualified  people  with  a good  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  the  book,  with  a mastery  of  the  possibilities  of  braille 
transcription  and  with  good  teaching  experience.  This  team  should  consist 
of  both  sighted  and  blind  people.  The  book-editing  team  has  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  printing  house  or  better  still,  it  should  consist 
of  members  of  the  braille  works  staff  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  functioning." 

Mr.  Maso  Simon  noted  that  acceptance  of  these  criteria  varied 
according  to  the  concept  of  blindness,  which  he  categorized  as  follows: 

"1.  Sightism.  Those  who  maintain  this  position  believe 


that  braille  should  be  an  exact  copy,  a very  accurate 
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transcription  from  the  inkprint  book,  containing  the 
graphic  information,  reflecting  the  typographic  resources 
and  omitting  exclusively  those  prints,  tables  or 
typographic  resources,  which  are  clearly  impossible  to 
be  transcribed  on  technical  grounds. 

"The  defenders  of  this  position  think  the 
apprehension  possibilities  of  touch  are  in  a way  equal 
to  those  of  sight  because  the  visual  sensibles  that  touch 
does  not  perceive  can  be  replaced,  so  they  believe,  by 
imagination  and  intelligence.  They  hold  the  view  that 
touch  can  even  apprehend  perspective  with  a period  of 
training. 

"2.  Blindism.  The  defenders  of  this  position  believe  that 
textbooks  should  be  made  specially  for  the  blind,  taking 
into  consideration  the  resources  of  the  braille  system 
and  the  informative  potentials  of  touch,  since  inkprint 
books,  especially  textbooks , are  planned  having  in  mind 
exclusively  visual  information.  The  fight  against 
verbalism  has  led  to  the  opposite  extreme,  that  is, 
Intuitionism,  and  the  enormous  abundance  of  visual  means 
makes  textbooks  almost  intranscribable , above  all,  those 
prepared  for  the  first  grades  of  elementary  education 
where  there  is  a minimal  amount  of  written  text  and 
graphic  information  occupies  almost  the  entire  book. 

"3.  Eclectic  position.  This  is  a midway  position,  belonging 
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to  those  who  consider  that  many  texts  cannot  he 

transcribed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  been 

• 0 

conceived,  not  only  for  reasons  of  technical  impossibility 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  would  prove  inadequate  and  of 
very  little  use.  However,  if  we  make  special  textbooks 
for  the  blind  this  would  imply  a greater  isolation  from 
the  surrounding  world,  acting  against  the  necessary 
socializing  nature  of  culture.  Thus,  for  example,  a blind 
person  will  never  be  able  to  verify  that  snow  is  white  and 
blood  is  red,  but  he  has  to  know  it. 

"The  defenders  of  this  eclectic  position  believe  that 
inkprint  books  should  be  previously  or  simultaneously 
adapted  for  transcription  into  braille,  eliminating  those 
drawings  unsuitable  or  impossible  for  touch,  simplifying 

0 

those  which  can  be  simplified  for  better  interpretation, 
replacing  where  necessary  Visual  means  by  adequate  written 
information,  giving  the  synoptic  tables,  diagrams,  tables, 
etc.  the  most  accessible  form  for  touch  and  in  a word, 
showing  only  those  typographic  resources  which  are  really 
meaningful. 

"The  three  alternatives  given  serve  to  some  extent  as  a corollary 
to  the  problems  presented  above,  problems  which  offer  us  a wide  range  of 
subjects  for  mediation  which  ...  if  critically  contrasted  in  an  open  and 
constructive  debate,  will  no  doubt  lead  us  to  adopt  the  appropriate  agree- 
ments and  make  the  necessary  recommendations  for  reaching  valid  solutions." 


' 
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Braille  Cassettes  and  Braille  Cassette  Players 

In  his  "Use  of  Modern  Equipment  for  Storing  and  Reading  Braille 

40 

Script  as  veil  as  Establishment  of  National  Data  Carrier  Centers,"  Rudolf 
Nicolussi  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  described  the  following 
cassette  braille  machines : 

1.  The  French  Digicassette  designed  by  Oleg  Tretiakoff 
and  produced  by  the  French-American  company  Elinfa. 

2.  The  German  Braillex  designed  by  Professor  Boldt  and 
produced  by  Papenmeier. 

Both  these  devices  offer  magnetic  cassette  storage  of  braille 

in  a microprocessor-based  machine  which  uses  an  electromechanical  volatile 

braille  readout  device.  Both  are  capable  of  combined  braille  and  audio 

output  and  are  compatible  computer  terminal  devices,  but  they  serve 

different  functions. 

<• 

The  Braillex  is  basically  more  complex  than  the  Digicassette. 

It  has  random  access  and  indexing  features  requiring  special  indexing 
information  to  be  coded  on  the  cassette  with  the  text  information.  It 
is  superbly  applicable  to  encyclopedias , dictionaries , legal  references , 
etc.,  and  has  numerous  applications  in  research  and  reference.  It  is 
approximately  the  size  of  a standard  electric  typewriter  and  costs  about 
10,000.  Deutsche  mark  ($U  to  $5  thousand). 

The  Digicassette  is  more  compact  and  is  basically  designed  for 
note-taking  and  book-reading.  Models  selling  for  up  to  $2,500  range 
from  a simple  book-reading  machine  to  a full  read-write  computer  terminal 


device . 
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Dr.  Nicolussi  emphasized  that  the  usefulness  of  braille  machines 
would  depend  on  the  publication  of  yp-to-date  literature  in  magnetic 
storage  form.  He  examined  the  problems  of  braille  cassette  production 
and  storage  and  considered  the  following  solutions: 

"1.  The  existing  Braille  publishers  take  charge  of  the 
production  of  Braille-cassettes. 

"2.  The  producers  of  the  reading-devices  undertake  the 
production  of  Braille-cassettes  too. 

"3.  The  associations  of  the  blind  become  responsible 

for  the  data-storage  media  centers,  being  financed 
mainly  by  public  authorities  and  producing, 
independent  of  financial  interests,  a stock  of 
Braille-cassettes  exclusively  orientated  to  the 
many-sided  requirements  of  the  users. 

In  Dr.  Nicolussi’ s opinion,  none  of  the  solutions  mentioned 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  countries,  sinbe’  each  had  reached  a different 
level  of  braille  technology.  These -differences  notwithstanding,  he 
concluded  that  in  all  future  discussions  of  these  problems,  the  following 
requirements  were  fundamental: 

"a)  There  must  be  a guarantee  that  the  data-storage 
media  centers  [remain]  independent  of  economical 
ambitions  and  . . . utilize  the  new  technical 
possibilities  to  the  utmost. 

"b)  Braille-cassettes  must  be  offered  as  well  for  a 
reasonable  price  or  as  a loan. 


. 


"c)  The  offer  must  be  many-sided,  taking  into 


consideration  the  need  for  knowledge  and 

/ 

learning,  as  well  as  for  entertainment. 

"d)  A possible  lending  of  Braille-cassettes 

belongs  absolutely  [within  ] the  competence 
of  the  Braille-lending  libraries  if  the 
data-storage  media  centers  do  not  pursue 
it  themselves. 

"e)  It  is  very  important  to  choose  the  right  way 
already  at  the  present  moment  to  make  sure  that 
the  new  technical  development  enabling  Braille- 
text  to  be  stored  on  a minimum  of  space  brings 
all  possible  advantages  for  the  users.  To  take 
care  of  that  is  not  only  the  task  of  the  World 

* 

Council,  but  even  their  duty." 

The  panel  assembled  to  discuss *Dr.  Nicolussi’s  paper  consisted 
of  Mr.  Tretiakoff  (Digicassette) , Dr.  Boldt  (Braillex),  and  Mr.  Vito 
Proscia  (Telesensory  Systems).  Mr.  Proscia  described  a third  machine 
similar  to  the  Digicassette.  The  chairman  indicated  that  too  much 
competition  in  the  development  of  comparable  machines  might  not  benefit 
blind  users;  however,  this  subject  was  not  debated  due  to  lack  of  time, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  allow  delegates  to  visit  exhibits  of  the 
Digicassette,  the  Braillex,  a computer  simulation  of  the  Telesensory  machine, 
a Brailink  machine  produced  by  Clarke  and  Smith  of  England,  and  a Braillocord 
machine  produced  by  AID  Electronics  of  Germany. 


■ 
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Computer-Produced  Braille 

In  his  "Report  on  Experiences  about  Modern  Printing  Techniques 
under  Consideration  of  Traditional  Methods,"  Pierre  Schneider-Maunoury , 
secretary-general  of  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy  of  France,  described 
the  introduction  of  computer  technology  in  the  production  of  traditional 
paper  braille. 

The  Association  Valentin  Hauy  has  financed  the  development  of 
the  Digicassette  and  under  Mr.  Schneider-Maunoury * s direction  has  taken 
a lead  in  exploring  new  technologies  in  braille  production. 

Mr.  Schneider-Maunoury  described  French  developments  that  have 
paralleled  developments  in  the  United  States.  Sighted  persons  vho  cannot 
read  braille  can  now  transcribe  print  to  braille.  Using  a computer 
terminal  they  enter  plain  text  language  in  a computer  which  converts  it 
either  to  grade  1 (uncontracted)  or  to  grade  2 (contracted)  braille. 

The  computer  can  then  be  used  to  generate  outputs  to  various  devices 
which  produce  braille  pages  or  metal  embossing  plates.  Clovernook 
Printing  House  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  probably  uses  the  most  advanced  form 
of  this  technique.  Their  high-speed  metal-plate  embossers,  currently  the 
fastest  available,  were  developed  by  Triformation  Systems  under  contract 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  (U.S.A.). 

Subsequent  discussion  indicated  that  the  state  of  the  art  in 
this  area  was  about  as  advanced  in  the  United  States  as  in  any  other 
country. 


* 
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Computer-Aided  Translation  System 

Ernest  Grand jean  of  France  described  the  application  of  the 

* 

PIAF  System  to  translation  and  editing  contracted  braille  from  print  text 
input.  Instead  of  discussing  his  paper  "Computer  Aided  Processing  for 
Natural  Languages  (PIAF  System),"  a detailed  description  of  the  system, 
he  compared  its  unique  features  with  other  braille  programs. 

Unlike  other  braille  translation  programs,  Mr.  Grandjean’s 
system  can  be  adapted  to  more  than  one  spoken  language.  The  programmer 
prepares  a general  interactive  program  which  contains  separate  dictionaries 
for  each  language  required.  When  the  computer  encounters  a difficulty  in 
the  translation,  it  announces  the  problem  to  the  terminal  operator  and 
supplies  the  known  alternatives.  The  operator  makes  the  hard  decisions, 
and  the  computer  returns  to  the  automatic  translation  mode. 

Thus  far  dictionaries  have  only  been  constructed  for  French, 
and  the  program  has  apparently  not  demonstrated  any  greater  capability 
than  similar  translation  programs.  The  preparation  of  the  dictionary 
appears  to  be  the  major  problem  in  any  translation  program. 

Dr.  John  Gill,  Warwick  University,  England;  Mile  Monique 
Truquet , Toulouse  University,  France;  and  Dr.  Van  Vliet,  Netherlands 
Library  for  the  Blind,  participated  in  a panel  discussion,  each  presenting 
a braille  translation  system.  Dr.  Gill  noted  that  there  has  been  some 
success  using  the  latest  types  of  computer-edited  compositors’  tapes  from 
publishing  houses  as  a direct  input  to  a braille  translation  program. 

Dr.  Van  Vliet  indicated  that  he  has  published  thirty  braille  books  from 
compositors'  tapes.  The  old  method  of  correcting  compositors’  tapes 
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left  the  tapes  vlth  too  many  errors  and  too  much  superfluous  data  to  be 

useful:  however,  new  methods  were  providing  much  cleaner  tapes.  Dr.  Gill 

* 

also  described  an  interactive  system  he  is  developing  for  translating 
materials.  It  is  a hybrid  system  which  is  automatic  for  literal  text 
translation  and  interactive  for  math. 

Mademoiselle  Truquet’s  system  has  translated  sixteen  books 
(13  ,000  pages)  since  1976.  Her  automatic  translator  produces  books  with 
approximately  one-fourth  the  errors  of  a manual  translation. 

Dr.  Van  Vliet  described  the  computer  braille  translator  with 
which  he  is  working  and  observed  that  the  variations  in  braille  contraction 
rules  between  countries  make  translation  considerably  more  difficult  in 
some  languages  than  in  others. 

All  the  systems  discussed  used  sighted  terminal  operators  to 
enter  the  print  text  in  the  computer  translator,  and  they  printed  output 
on  LED  120  braille  teletype  machines.  So  far  none  can  use  a high-speed 
zinc-plate  embosser  like  the  machine  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  the  Clovernook  Printing  House  system. 

The  German  printing  houses  are  producing  more  grade  1 braille 
and  less  contracted  braille,  and  they  have  increased  their  readership  as 
a result. 

Dr.  Gill  indicated  a need  for  a braille  code  between  grade  1 
and  grade  2 which  he  would  call  "grade  1.5."  His  English  braille  translator 
has  a dictionary  of  750  contractions,  100  of  which  have  never  been  used 
in  1.7  million  words  of  translation. 

Finally,  there  was  a discussion  of  translation  of  music  into 
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braille  . According  to  Dr.  Gill,  there  are  approximately  six  teams  working 
on  special  music  programs.  The  universities  of  Warwick  and  Toulouse  were 
planning  to  have  music  translators  operative  by  the  end  of  1978. 

Innovations  in  Library  Service 

In  his  "Effective  Forms  and  Methods  of  Lending  Literature  in 
Braille  and  on  Sound  Carriers,"  Vojtech  Omasta  of  Czechoslovakia  stated: 

"Scientific  and  technical  development  has  notably  increased  in 
the  last  few  decades.  There  is  talk  of  the  penetration  of  the  scientific- 
technical  revolution  in  all  countries  of  the  world  and  in  all  spheres  of 
human  life,  including  the  new  devices  and  aids  for  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired.  We,  the  directors  of  printing  houses  and  libraries  for  the  blind, 
have  the  responsibility  of  taking  immediate  and  full  advantage,  in  our 
work,  of  the  results  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modernization  and  technical 
development . 

"The  organization  of  Braille  libraries,  of  recorded  literature, 
and  of  books,  magazines  and  manuals  in  large  print  for  the  partially  sighted 
need  not  be  isolated  from  the  general  development.  Also  in  this  same 
aspect  it  is  necessary  to  search  for  new  ways,  new  work  methods,  inasmuch 
as  both  the  blind  and  visually  impaired  represent  at  the  present  time  a 
significant  factor,  which  must  be  integrated,  as  an  important  part  of 
society  and  state  in  normal  life. 

"The  historical  development  of  libraries  for  the  blind  has  not 
been,  of  course,  identical  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  It  has  suffered 
the  influence  of  a great  number  of  factors,  among  which  we  might  mention 
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as  most  important  the  constitution  and  the  system  of  distribution  of 
state  wealth,  secondly,  social  conditions,  and  finally,  the  manner  of 
providing  financial  means,  whether  from  charity  organizations  or  from 
state  allotments,  as  is  the  case  in  the  more  progressive  societies. 

"There  are,  in  essence,  three  types  of  libraries: 

1.  The  library  united  with  the  printing  house 
for  the  blind  on  the  same  premises. 

2.  The  library  as  an  isolated  unit,  independent 
in  its  organization  and  financial  matters. 

3.  The  library  included  in  the  system  of  public 
libraries. 

"The  most  frequent  of  these  three  types  is  the  first:  the 

functioning  of  the  library  is  directly  linked  with  that  of  the  printing 
house  for  the  blind.  This  system  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
The  advantages  have  to  do  with  the  common  objectives  of  the  two  services, 
the  possibility  of  immediate  collaboration  between  the  two  and  the  close 
contact  which  is  established  with  the  production  system.  The  disadvantages 
arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  available  space,  which  offers  few 
possibilities  for  expansion  of  the  services,  and  from  the  dependance  of 
the  library’s  administration,  whose  development  is  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  production  techniques  of  the  printing  house. 

"The  independent  library,  in  this  sense,  is  in  a much  more 
advantageous  situation.  It  is  free  from  the  problems  of  the  production 
of  literature  for  the  blind  and  from  the  worries  arising  from  them.  It 
has  its  own  financial  base  and  must  take  care  of  only  its  own  development 
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goals.  It  is  a system  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  modern  conception 
and  which  is  likely  to  "become  in  the  near  future  the  most  common  system. 

"The  lending  libraries  integrated  within  the  system  of  normal 
public  libraries  should  be  considered  only  as  a complement  to  the  above- 
mentioned  systems,  and  will  need  to  be  converted  preferably  into  branches 
of  the  libraries  in  regional  capitals.  These  branches  are  more  easily 
accessible  to  readers  and  relieve  the  postal  services  of  an  enormous 
burden  as  regards  the  sending  of  Braille  books  and  talking  books.  This 
type  of  library  constitutes  as  well  a new  form  of  development  which  sooner 
or  later  will  become  a supplement  to  the  services  of  a central  library. 

It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  these  branches  plant  the  seeds  for  future 
social  centers  for  the  visually  impaired.  These  centers  will  be  able  to 
establish  small  recording  studios,  communication  and  technical  assistance 
services,  services  for  aid  to  students  from  all  kinds  of  education  centers, 
and  when  the  time  comes  they  will  be  converted  into  centers  for  the  use 
of  computers  in  the  system  of  data  processing. 

"The  equipment  of  the  libraries  is,  save  for  a few  exceptions, 
out-dated.  In  them  we  find  various  types  of  simple  shelves  in  total  or 
almost  complete  absence  of  mechanization.  The  reference  system  of  the 
Braille  and  talking  books  is  carried  out  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  way 
of  a simple  system  of  cataloguing,  inasmuch  as  the  number  is  not  too  large 
and  its  ordering  is  rather  simple.  This  is  another  aspect  towards  which 
we  should  direct  our  efforts  in  order  to  obtain  total  technification. 

The  type  of  materials  available  for  lending  is  well  known.  These  materials 
are  books  and  magazines  in  Braille,  records,  books  and  magazines  on  tape. 
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radio  plays,  large  print  books  and  magazines  for  the  partially  sighted, 
informative  materials  of  all  types ,„  including  translations  of  sister 

t 

magazines  from  all  over  the  world,  brief  reports  on  research,  musical 
scores  in  ink  print  and  Braille,  text  books  on  tape  for  secondary  schools 
and  universities,  and  a small  collection  of  ink  print  books. 

"The  volume  of  production  increases  continually.  Printing 
houses  for  the  blind  will  be  supplied  with  modern  systems  of  computerized 
transcription,  rotary  presses,  automatic  presses  and  sophisticated 
techniques  of  book  binding.  At  the  present  time  the  recording  studios 
increase  the  production  of  books  on  tape,  the  number  of  copies  on  open 
reel  tape  and  cassettes  is  multiplied,  and  the  number  of  blind  and 
visually  impaired  students  in  upper  level  education  centers  increases. 

The  growth  of  activity  in  a specific  area,  in  production  for  example, 
implies  the  appearance  of  a greater  need  for  improvement  in  the  reference 
and  cataloguing  systems  and  in  the  lending  systems . One  of  the  aspects 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  modernization  is  in  the  possibilities 
of  mobility  of  the  book  shelves.  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
complicated  search  for  desired  books  and  materials  as  well  as  the  useless 
movement  from  one  shelf  to  another.  The  equipment  in  Braille  libraries 
differs  undoubtedly  from  that  of  talking  book  libraries.  Braille  books 
take  up  considerably  more  space  and  are  rather  heavy,  which  causes  the 
lending  process  to  be  much  slower.  How ; can  we  resolve  these  problems? 

The  shelves  will  be  placed  one  after  another  in  modular  form  without 
intermediate  passageways.  Each  one  will  have  its  own  transportation  system 
and  will  be  electrically  movable,  controlled  from  a central  control  board. 
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This  control  board  will  be  located  as  close  as  possible  to  where  direct 
contact  with  the  readers  takes  place.  The  numbers  on  the  control  board 
for  the  shelves  will  correspond  to  "the  catalogue  reference  numbers. 

"In  the  case  of  the  talking  book  library,  including  records  and 
radio  plays,  the  problem  will  be  resolved  in  a different  way.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  will  be  an  area  exclusively  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  Here  also  there  will  be  a control  board,  but  the  shelves  will 
adopt  the  form  of  a continuous  ellipsoidal  moving  band.  In  the  first 
place  the  desired  title  will  be  sought,  and  then  by  way  of  a button  the 
movement  of  the  band  will  be  ordered  to  carry  the  shelves  until  the 
corresponding  point  is  found,  in  which  position  the  movable  wall  will 
stop.  At  this  point  it  will  be  extremely  simple  to  find  the  book.  It 
is  possible  also  to  incorporate  the  reference  system  of  the  books  in  a 
computer,  which  will  also  be  used  for  the  automatic  printing  of  Braille 
and  ink  print. 

"The  storing  of  information  of  all  kinds,  the  translations  made 
from  specialized  journals  for  the  blind  in  Braille  or  in  ink  print,  as 
well  as  other  translations  that  the  research  service  may  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  are  carried  out  much  better  with  the  help  of  the  computer  and 
its  very  extensive  memory.  Musical  scores  in  Braille  should  also  be 
supplemented  by  the  corresponding  version  in  ink  print  and  on  tape  and 
the  three  variants  will  be  filed  in  one  single  container. 

"The  existing  systems  strongly  depend  on  the  development  which 
has  taken  place  up  to  now  in  the  lending  services  for  visually  impaired 
readers  and  their  range  of  application  is  of  a limited  scope.  Most  of 
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their  activity  takes  place  in  the  central  library  and  consists  of  two 

fundamental  procedures.  First,  the  readers  who  live  in  the  town  where 

0 

0 

the  library  is  located  go  to  the  library  personally  or  send  some  family 
member  to  pick  up  the  material  for  them.  Those  who  live  in  different 
cities  use  the  postal  service  and  order  by  mail  the  literature  that  they 
wish  to  receive.  The  library  makes  sure  that  they  receive  the  requested 
volumes.  This  system,  which  is  the  one  most  frequently  used,  is 
advantageous  for  both  parties  and  will  continue  in  effect  for  many  years 
to  come,  although  in  some  of  the  very  advanced  countries  new  alternatives 
have  begun  to  appear.  These  alternatives  are,  in  the  case  of  large  cities, 
the  transportation  in  vehicles  belonging  to  the  institution,  of  the  books 
to  the  home  of  the  reader  and  especially  to  elderly  blind  people. 

"For  this  purpose  in  large  cities  district  branches  of  the 
'libraries  are  opened.  They  are  very  adequate  for  this  type  of  collaboration 
with  the  readers,  inasmuch  as  in  addition  to  developing  other  activities 
and  practical  services,  they  create  the  possibility  of  more  efficiently 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  readers,  because  of  a better  understanding  of 
their  desires.  The  moving  of  these  branches  to  industrial  centers  where 
a great  number  of  blind  and  visually  impaired  people  are  employed  is 
possible  only  if  the  workers  reside  in  the  surrounding  area  of  the 
production  site.  In  this  case,  the  corresponding  library  actually  becomes 
a branch  of  the  central  library  while  the  central  library  becomes  the 
consultant  and  provides  its  branch  with  the  books  and  materials. 

"All  libraries  have,  in  addition  to  their  primary  task  of 
supplying  literature  in  Braille  and  on  tape  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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area  vho  are  not  able  to  go  to  the  general  information  centers,  another 
even  more  appealing  mission.  They  jnust  educate  their  readers,  advise 
them,  widen  their  horizons  through  the  spoken  word,  which  is  as  we  well 
know  the  most  effective  contact  possible.  We  have  in  mind  conversations 
which  could  take  place  in  clubs,  lectures,  concerts,  short  plays,  literary 
gatherings  and  other  similar  activities,  in  short,  educational  and 
cultural  activities.  Visually  impaired  readers  show  a special  interest 
in  this  type  of  social  life  which  also  provides  them  with  the  possibility 
of  getting  to  know  each  other  better  and  of  making  new  friends. 

"In  this  way,  the  meeting  hall,  club,  gymnasium  or  sports  field 
is  not  only  a place  for  social  life  but  can  also  be  a place  for  informal 
gatherings.  In  this  way  the  library  workers  would  be  able  to  see  the 
results  of  their  work  in  a more  efficient  manner  than  that  which  is 
provided  by  analyses  carried  out  by  way  of  questionnaires , no  matter  how 
detailed  they  may  be.  The  services  which  are  provided  for  the  reader  in 
the  library  itself  should  be  supplemented'’ by  reading  and  study  rooms, 
recording  studios  and  listening  booths.  The  available  tables  in  the  rooms 
should  be  equipped  with  modern  technical  devices  in  order  to  facilitate 
maximum  concentration  for  the  student.  In  these  rooms  there  will  be  tape 
players  with  earphones , optacons , digicassettes , reading  aids  for  the 
partially  sighted  and  other  similar  equipment. 

"In  our  work  with  the  readers , we  should  not  forget  the  need  to 
provide  information  and  reporting  in  an  efficient  and  regular  manner. 

The  most  adequate  informative  medium  is  the  publication  of  regular 
supplements  to  the  catalogue,  in  which  the  publication  of  new  works  should 
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be  announced.  In  reporting  it  will  be  most  important  to  make  known  the 
situation  of  the  blind  welfare  movement  on  an  international  level,  as 
veil  as  information  about  new  work  methods,  aids,  new  machines,  devices, 
etc.  And  we  should  not  overlook  the  efforts  which  are  carried  out  in 
order  to  find  creative  solutions  to  our  internal  problems  and  difficulties. 

’’Computer  technology  and  its  integration  in  the  library  system 
represents  a new  and  very  specific  field  in  the  coping  with  our  problems. 
The  minicomputer  is  already  opening  the  way  towards  the  utilization  of 
automatic  production  of  materials  in  Braille  and  on  tape  and  can  claim  to 
have  produced  some  very  positive  and  economic  results.  Taking  into 
account  that  the  computer  has  a very  extensive  memory  it  is  also  possible 
to  use  it  in  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  books.  Computerized  files 
for  books  and  readers  do  not  constitute  the  only  possibility  of  application 
Computers  must  also  take  the  responsibility  for  a much  more  important  task 
in  the  creation  of  an  ’’information  memory"  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  use  of  that  system,  after  work  hours,  by  way  of  a direct  telephone 
or  a radio  network.  Once  the  corresponding  number  is  dialed  the  equipment 
will  switch  on  and  will  fulfill,  according  to  the  order  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  it,  the  required  services,  for  example,  a mathematical 
calculation,  or  the  search  for  specific  data  in  its  memory.  Automatic 
computer  printing  is  already  operational,  and  the  use  of  computer  services 
without  the  necessity  of  directly  handling  them  is  at  this  time  in  a stage 
of  development  and  will  not  be  long  in  becoming  a reality. 

"A  new  service,  which  is  acquiring  increasing  success  among 
the  other  aids  for  the  visually  impaired,  is  radio  broadcasting. 
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"Although  it  may  seem  that  telephonic  connection  with  the  users 
of  this  service  through  a central  installation  is  a matter  which  corresponds 
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to  the  telecommunication  authorities,  we  think  that  a separate  organization 
for  this  activity  would  he  more  efficient  and  practical.  So,  I recommend 
that  libraries  have  available  their  own  system  for  control  of  the  central 
installation,  which  could  in  addition  activate  a device  with  a telephone 
connection  in  order  to  rapidly  transmit  information  concerning  new 
additions  to  library  stock  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  blind  welfare 
movement . 

"Dear  friends,  these  brief  thoughts  which  I have  dedicated  to 
the  ways  and  methods  of  the  functioning  of  libraries  for  the  blind  are  by 
no  means  an  attempt  to  give  a complete  view  of  our  problems.  My  intention 
has  been  to  give  a short  look  at  the  present  situation  and  at  the  new 
■possibilities  which  are  arising,  and  to  provide  some  suggestions  concerning 
new  work  methods  with  and  for  the  readers . We  should  take  advantage  of 
this  conference  to  express  in  the  forthcoming  discussion  our  opinions 
concerning  these  matters.  If,  from  this  conference,  concrete  results 
must  be  produced,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  examine  the  following 
suggestions : 

"1.  That  the  European  Regional  Committee  examine  the 
possibility  of  creating  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  establishment  of  a center  in  charge  of  the 
systematic  reading  of  all  of  the  Journals  for  the 
blind,  as  well  as  specialized  literature  from  all 
all  over  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the 
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most  important  articles  and  news  items  to  all 
countries. 

* 

"2.  That  a specialized  international  journal  he 

published  concerning  the  production  of  written 
material  for  the  blind,  book  binding,  computer 
technology,  library  sciences,  etc. 

"3.  That  regular  meetings  be  organized  for  the 
directors  of  libraries  and  printing  houses. 

"Finally,  I would  like  to  express  my  desire  that  we  dedicate 
all  of  our  energy  to  the  strengthening  and  improvement  of  our  humanitarian 
mission  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  visually  impaired  throughout  the 

world. " 

4 

Braille  Books  and  Talking  Books — Natural  Allies 

In  his  "Role  of  Talking  Books  and  Their  Influence  on  the  Demand 
of  Braille  Literature,"  Evgueny  Azueen  of  the  USSR  analyzed  statistics 
based  upon  the  reading  characteristics  of  blind  readers  in  the  Soviet 

Union. 

Mr.  Azueen  explained  that  in  1977 s libraries  for  the  blind  in 
the  Russian  Federal  Socialist  Soviet  Republic  alone  had  1,350,000  books 
and  discs  in  their  collections.  More  than  half  this  stock  consisted  of 
books  in  braille.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  percentage  of  braille 
holdings  had  been  decreasing,  while  the  percentage  of  talking-books 
holdings  had  been  on  the  rise. 
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Distribution  of  Book  Stocks  by 
Format  and  Percentages  of  Total 
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Talking  Books  and 

Their  Influence 

on  the  Demand 

In  his  analysis  of  these  statistics,  Mr.  Azueen  observed  that 
"in  two  years  the  number  of  books  in  braille  has  increased  6.5$  and  that 
of  talking  books  7.5$.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  books  in  ordinary 
print  of  21$  is  due  not  only  to  the  presence  of  a certain  number  of 
sighted  readers  but  also  to  the  increasing  demand  from  the  blind  themselves. 

"This  same  pattern  can  be  observed  in  the  analysis  of  the  date 
concerning  the  loaning  of  books  in  libraries . 

"In  spite  of  the  increase  of  the  absolute  indexes  relating  to 
stocks  and  loaning  of  braille  books,  it  is  possible  to  see  a clear  trend 
tovards  a decrease  in  the  demand  of  such  books.  This  undoubtedly  influences 
the  number  of  copies  printed  in  each  edition.  Talking  the  1971  editions 
of  braille  books  as  a basis  for  comparison,  in  1977  they  represented  90$ 
and  this  year  they  do  not  exceed  78$." 

It  was  his  experience  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  "the  period  of 
initial  accumulation  is  rather  quick.  The  basic  stock  of  talking  books 
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has  been  completed  for  almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge.  Its 
development  has  started  a stage  of  regular  increase  of  book  stocks  on 

0 
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the  basis  of  more  specific  topics  within  the  general  subjects.  The 
subject  trends  will  be  constantly  corrected  as  methods  and  quality  of 
recording  are  improved  and  with  further  development  of  duplication 
techniques . 

"In  1977  the  total  stock  of  talking  book  libraries  amounted 
to  2,200  titles,  of  which  80$  corresponded  to  fiction,  and  approximately 
20 % to  literature  on  Sociology  and  Politics,  text  books  and  scientific 
books  designed  for  the  general  public. 

"if  the  recording  of  talking  books  amounted  to  3,200  hours  in 
1970,  in  1977  it  equalled  3,650.  These  figures  show  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  recorded  literature.  In  terms  of  edition 
sheets,  the  figures  just  mentioned  amount  to  4,000  and  4,562. 

"Talking  books  according  to  the  demand  from  readers  are  produced 
in. two  quantities  of  copies.  The  .small  quantity  is  equal  to  150-170  copies 
of  each  title  and  the  large  one  250-270.  All  the  books  are  distributed 
to  libraries  for  the  blind." 

Mr.  Azueen  announced  that  despite  technical  difficulties  with 
machines,  "the  demand  of  talking  books  is  rapidly  increasing.  Their  mean 
circulation  is  eight  times  larger  than  that  of  braille  books. 

"The  recording  of  books  on  tape  undoubtedly  has  some  advantages. 
The  broadcasting  of  talking  books  in  special  factories  for  the  blind,  and 
the  listening  of  talking  books  at  home  which  generally  becomes  a 
collective  reading  session  of  all  members  of  the  family,  are  factors 
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vhich  have  an  enormous  educative  value.  The  advantage  of  the  talking 
hooks  is  that  they  are  read  by  great  artists,  and  qualified  radio 
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announcers.  This  produces  a great  moral  and  esthetic  satisfaction,  and 
increases  the  emotional  and  educative  effects  on  man. 

"Moreover,  recorded  books  have  some  advantages  in  comparison  to 
braille  with  regard  to  their  weight  and  size.  Talking  books  can  be  easily 
carried  and  stored. 

"The  facts  are  clear.  The  talking  book  has  had  for  a long 
time  a leading  position.  What  are  the  prospects  of  these  two  types  of 
books  in  the  world  of  literature  for  the  blind?  Does  this  imply  that  a 
progressive  abandonment  of  braille  is  taking  place? 

"In  the  Soviet  Union  the  talking  book  has  had  a great  impulse 
for  the  last  20  years.  Blind  people  receive  tape-recorders  at  reduced 
'•prices  or  free  of  charge.  The  talking  book  does  not  require  any  of  the 
physical  or  intellectual  efforts  necessary  for  the  assimilation  of  braille 

"The  talking  book  has  rapidly  attracted  a great  number  of 
visually  handicapped  persons  to  reading.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  people  are  invalids  of  the  second  group  (partially  sighted),  who 
do  not  know  braille. 

"Statistics  show  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  blind  people 
is  only  due  to  the  inclusion  of  adults  who  have  lost  their  sight  as  a 
consequence  of  disease  or  injury,  and  whose  sense  of  touch  is  very  poor 
because  of  their  age. 

"In  the  Russian  Federal  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  out  of  the 
205,000  registered  blind  people,  h3,000  know  braille,  i.e.  1,900  people 
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less  than  in  197^. 

"Blindness  among  children  has  reached  [in  the  USSR]  its  lowest 

$ 

record.  From  0 to  7 years,  it  represents  0.2#  and  from  7 to  l6,  2.1#. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  blind  people  60  years  and  older 
represents  a U6.5#  of  the  total  population  of  registered  blind  people. 

"Most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  practically  become 
schools  for  partially  sighted. 

"All  this  has  directly  influenced  the  readers ’ demands  as  far 
as  libraries  for  the  blind  are  concerned.  In  1977,  out  of  the  1^3,000 
readers  (of  these  21,000  were  sighted),  23,300  people  read  books  in  braille, 
i.e.  65#  of  those  who  know  the  system.  Eighty  thousand  people  have 
listened  to  talking  books.  In  relation  to  197^  the  number  of  listeners 
of  talking  books  has  increased  almost  by  12,000. 

"As  far  as  the  abandonment  of  braille  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
problem  that  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper  and  which  needs  an 
urgent  and  thorough  analysis.  . . .It  ia,not  at  all  conclusive  that  the 
system  of  Louis  Braille  is  completing  its  historic  mission.  . . .The 
possibilities  of  this  system  are  far  from  being  fully  exploited.  . . . 

".  . .The  practical  solution  of  the  tasks  of  the  rehabilitation 
and  education  of  the  blind,  bearing  in  mind  the  specific  demands  of 
present  time,  should  be  supported  by  a deep  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each  category  of  blind  people,  peculiarities  which  are  even  more  varied 
than  the  ones  one  can  observe  among  sighted  people. 

"Considering  the  specific  character  of  this  work  due  to 
differences  resulting  from  the  onset  of  blindness,  the  nature  and  degree 
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of  visual  impairment,  the  compensation  task  for  the  various  categories  of 
blind  people  has  to  be  conducted  in  different  ways  utilizing  the  most 

o 

appropriate  means  for  each  category*'. 

’’This  is  why  the  success  of  the  work  will  increasingly  depend 
on  the  improvement  of  all  the  systems  and  methods  used  in  the  training  of 
blind  people  for  a useful  and  remunerative  life  based  on  the  achievements 
of  scientific  and  technical  progress  and  of  social  development. 

"The  maximum  utilization  of  educational  guidance  and  of  the 
compensation  potentials  of  the  braille  system  as  well  as  of  tape  recorders 
and  other  technical  means  are  some  of  the  challenges  derived  from  the 
present  state  of  development. 

"From  a practical  viewpoint  the  main  feature  of  the  development 
prospects  of  both  types  of  literature  for  the  blind  is  a stronger 
specialization  of  publications  in  accordance  with  the  reader  demands  and 
with  psychological  and  educational  recommendations  made  by  the  scientists. 
The  methodical,  technical  and  typographical,  improvement  of  each  type  of 
book  production  is  very  important.  We  also  are  aware  of  the  objective 
need  to  conduct  further  research  to  find  new  methods  which  could  make 
possible  a combination  of  both  types  of  literature,  offering  the  blind 
the  chance  to  have  at  their  disposal  a book  using  the  two  systems,  i.e. 
braille  and  recorded,  taking  into  account  the  perceptive  potentials  of 
both  braille  and  talking  books  as  well  as  their  information  possibilities. 
The  creation  of  such  books,  for  instance  for  hand-books  and  textbooks,  for 
those  who  learn  a foreign  language  is  entirely  feasible  and  does  not 
require  any  additional  expenses. 
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"In  many  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  studies  are 
being  conducted  along  these  lines.  The  international  exchange  in  this 
field  will  contribute  in  our  opinion  to  the  promotion  of  our  common  cause. 

"All  that  has  been  said  so  far  confirms  the  view  that  braille 
and  talking  books  are  natural  allies,  which  are  destined  to  develop  and 
complement  each  other." 

Recent  Experiments  in  Braille  Reading 

In  his  "Possibilities  for  Stimulating  Learning  and  Reading 
Braille,"  John  Lorimer  of  England  commented  that  several  studies  have 
shown  that  the  present  English  braille  system  and  the  methods  involved 
in  teaching  braille  represent,  to  a large  extent,  the  reason  for  the 
worldwide  reduction  in  braille  reading. 

Mr.  Lorimer  pointed  out  that  "investigators  in  the  United 
States  of  America  have  shown  that  much  of  English-speaking  children's 
difficulty  in  learning  and  reading  braille  stems  directly  from  the 
complexity  of  the  contracted  code  and  from  certain  of  its  features.  The 
assignment  of  up  to  eight  meanings  to  a symbol,  the  opportunities  for 
reversal  and  inversion  and  for  confusing  upper  with  lower  signs,  and  the 
use  of  short-form  word  signs  infrequently  occurring  are  among  the 
structural  features  which  are  troublesome  to  many  beginners,  children  and 
adults  alike.  Furthermore,  frequency  surveys  carried  out  in  Britain  and 

r 

the  U.S.A.  have  revealed  that  many  of  the  contractions  contribute  very 
little  to  space-saving.  Their  removal  from  the  code  would  ease  learning 
difficulty  and  the  resulting  increase  of  space  would  be  almost  imperceptible. 
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These  weaknesses  are  probably  characteristic  in  varying  degrees  of 
contracted  codes  used  by  other  linguistic  groups. 

0 

"There  are  those,  usually  the  highly  competent  braille  readers, 
who  call  for  the  addition  of  yet  more  contractions.  However,  research 
findings  appear  to  indicate  that  any  further  revision  of  the  code  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  reducing  rather  than  increasing  the  number  of 
contracted  forms.  There  will  be  a point  beyond  which  the  addition  of 
contractions  will  have  no  noticeable  effect  on  saving  space  but  will  only 
increase  learning  difficulty  and  reading  time. 

"In  Britain  and  elsewhere  there  is  evidence  of  a growing  belief 
that  a simplification  of  the  contracted  codes  now  in  use  would  be  of 
advantage  to  readers  and  producers  of  braille.  The  desire  for  change, 
however,  appears  to  spring  from  two  rather  different  and  possibly 
conflicting  aims.  Teachers  regard  simplification  primarily  as  a means 
of  reducing  learning  and  reading  difficulty  whereas  the  printing  houses 
will  understandably  tend  to  seek  changes  which  will  facilitate  computer- 
controlled  production.  It  is  hoped  that  any  change  sought  by  computer 
programmers  will  be  adopted  only  if  it  also  has  the  approval  of  braille 
readers . 

"Objective  evidence  which  will  support  or  refute  the  case  for 
a simplified  code  is  now  being  gathered  in  England.  This  is  part  of  a 
research  project  on  the  braille  code,  extending  the  use  of  braille,  and 
the  improvement  of  reading  skill  which  was  very  recently  set  up.* 

Mr.  Lorimer  continued  with  a description  of  three  controlled 
experiments  which  compared  reading  speeds  for  the  standard  contracted 
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braille  and  various  less  contracted  forms.  The  results  showed  that  a 
system  consisting  of  only  73  contractions  occupied  only  6 percent  more 
space  than  a system  with  190  contractions  and  slightly  increased  the 
reading  speed. 

Mr.  Lorimer  discussed  new  methods  of  teaching  braille  which 
apply  proven  speed-reading  techniques  for  print . Experiments  showed 
reading  speed  increases  over  a two-week  period  from  138  to  710  words  per 
minute. 

Mr.  Lorimer  finally  explored  improved  methods  for  instructing 
recently  blinded  adults  using  scientifically  developed  self-teaching 
courses . 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Lorimer  called  for  continued 
research  in  braille  reading  and  related  areas,  with  special  attention  to 
"the  study  and  evaluation  of  different  teaching  approaches,  consideration 
of  the  use  of  colour  and  embossed  illustration  to  enhance  the  appeal  of 
braille  books,  and  research  which  would  yield  more  precise  information 
about  the  braille  reading  process."' 

In  his  opinion,  braille  would  never  be  as  efficient  a reading 
medium  as  print,  yet  "the  results  of  work  done  so  far  indicate  not  just 
the  possibility , but  the  strong  probability  that  braille  reading  will 
become  easier  to  master  and  more  widely  accessible." 
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Engineering  School,  Madrid,  Spain. 

k.  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

5.  Library  for  the  Blind,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

6.  Elinfa  Research  and  Development  Laboratory,  Paris, 
France. 

7*  Essilor  Production  Facilities,  Barleduc,  France. 

8.  Valentin  Hauy  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Paris,  France. 
9-  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

10.  Library  for  the  Blind,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 


11.  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

12.  University  of  Warwick,  Research  Unit  for  the  Blind, 

Warwick,  England. 

13.  Encoded  Braille  Standardization  Meeting,  Paris,  France. 

A separate  report  has  been  prepared  on  the  European 
Conference  of  Directors  of  Braille  Printing  Houses.  Because  of  the 
diverse  nature  of  the  remainder  of  the  trip,  this  report  will  be  divided 
into  the  following  comprehensive  sections: 

1. )  Status  of  braille  production  technology  in  Europe. 

2. )  Music  braille  in  Europe. 

3. )  Status  of  braille  reading  machine  developments. 

1*.)  Possibilities  of  exchanges  and  assistance  between  LC 
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and  European  organizations. 

\ 

5.  ) Recommendations. 


STATUS  OF  BRAILLE  PRODUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY  IN  EUROPE 


I visited  the  major  printing  houses  of  Spain,  France, 
Netherlands  and  England.  Most  have  the  vestiges  of  ancient  braille 
production  machinery  and  methods  alongside  of  various  types  of 
modern,  automated  machinery,  in  varying  states  of  implementation. 

With  one  exception  (Netherlands  Printing  House  in  The  Hague),  I 
vas  left  with  the  impression  that  there  has  not  "been  much  real 
system  design  of  the  automated  systems,  and'  that  the  result  will 
probably  be  an  increased  cost  of  braille  production  over  the  older 
methods.  The  modern  systems  permit  sighted  operators  using  standard 
computer  terminals  to  enter  books  into  the  system  and  then  use  the 
computer  to  assist  in  editing  and  in  translation  to  either  grade  I 
or  grade  II  braille.  Finally,  the  system  provides  either  a print 
or  braille  copy  for  proof  reading.  Correction  of  errors  is 
facilitated  by  a computer  editing,  or  word  processing  program.  The 
final  proofed  production  can  be  either  automatically  embossed  zinc 
plates  to  use  for  paper  braille  press  production,  or  directly 
produced  paper  braille  on  an  LED  120  or  a SAGEM  type  paper  embosser. 
This  process  is  smooth  and  fast  but  generally  requires  a substantial 
investment  in  a computer  and  peripheral  hardware,  not  to  mention 
usually  a more  skilled,  higher  salaried  operator.  As  currently  used 
these  systems  increase  the  cost  of  braille  production  because  the 
text  is  manually  entered  into  the  system  via  a keyboard;  a process 
taking  10  to  15  days  for  a 250,000  character  novel. 

Only  at  The  Hague  have  they  addressed  the  full  system 
problem  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a process  that  reduces  the  cost  of 
braille  production.  This  obviously  requires  the  elimination  of  the 
manual  input  of  the  book.  Dr.  Van  Vliet  at  The  Hague  has  developed 
a system  which  has  now  successfully  produced  30  books  by  automatically 
entering  the  books  into  the  computer  from  the  magnetic  tapes  prepared 
by  the  bock  publishers  in  the  process  of  composing  the  print  books. 

The  process  of  translating  these  tapes  from  print  text  and  layout,  to 
braille  text  and  layout,  is  basically  simple,  and  there  are  good 
existing  computer  programs  for  performing  the  task.  The  publishers, 
or  compositors,  tapes  contain  endless  text  (no  line  or  page 
differentiation  in  the  text),  with  the  publisher's  layout  code  mixed 
within  the  text.  The  code  indicates  lines,  paragraphs,  pages, 
italics,  etc.,  but  are  clearly  distinguished,  and  easily  removed,  from 
the  text  by  computer.  A program  to  use  the  tapes  for  braille  pro- 
duction removes  the  print  layout  codes  and  inserts  braille  layout 
codes.  A different  code  table  is  required  for  each  publisher,  but 
once  the  program  and  tables  are  prepared,  a typical  250,000  character 


novel  can  be  entered  into  tbe  computer  and  translated  to  braille  in 
20  minutes.  The  rest  of  the  process  of  proofing  and  correcting  is 
identical  to  the  manually  entered  automatic  system. 

The  use  of  compositfer  tapes  is  the  key  to  reduced  braille 
production  cost  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  this  essential  element 
ignored  in  most  European  automation  implementations.  (The  same  problem 
exists  in  the  U.S.) 

• All  of  the  printing  houses  use  the  same  general  types  Of 
braille  embossing  presses;  one  type  for  high  volume,  and  another  for 
low  volume  production.  Even  RNIB  is  phasing  out  the  deposited 
plastic  dot  system  in  favor  of  returning  to  embossed  paper  braille. 

Most  of  the  printing  houses  have  the  facilities  for 
hand  stitching  hard  bound  covers;  however,  the  ring  binding  system 
used  by  RNIB  (sirailiar  to  APH)  appears  much  more  practical  and 
economical . 

To  my  knowledge,  England  and  the  U.S.  are  the  only  countries 
to  exclusively  employ  grade  II  braille , and  interestingly , both 
countries  complain  of  low  braille  book  circulation.  Other  countries 
(Netherlands,  Germany,  France,  Spain),  use  only  grade  I braille  (or  a 
slightly  contracted  version)  and  claim  increased  circulation  and 
interest  as  a result.  Warwick  University,  England,  iS  conducting  a 
study  to  determine  the  optimum  braille  code  (a  compromise  between 
grade  I and  II ) in  terms  of  scope  of  interest,  reading  speed,  and 
comprehension.  They  are  also  preparing  revised  braille  code 
instruction  courses  for  older  people;  however,  the  results  of  both  the 
study  and  the  instructions  are  still  2 years  off.  We  should  conduct 
a simultaneous  coordinated  study  in  the  U.S.  so  that  the  results  are 
applicable  to  our  specific  reader  population. 

MUSIC  BRAILLE  IN  EUROPE 

Translation  of  music  into  braille  requires  a combination  of 
both  music  and  braille  skills  which  are  relatively  rare  in  the  world. 
At  Valentin  Hauy,  in  France,  which  has  a considerable  braille  music 
reputation,  there  is  only  one  braille  music  translator.  In  all  of 
France  there  are  only  five. 

There  are  at  least  two  research  programs  in  Europe  address- 
ing the  problem  of  computer  braille  music  translation  directed 
towards  reducing  the  degree  of  human  skill  required.  One  is  at 
Toulouse  University,  France,  and  the  other  at  Warwick  University, 
England. 
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The  Toulouse  Research  is  under  the  direction  of  Monique 
Truquet.  It  is  based  upon  information  originally  obtained  from 
the  American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  will  be  operative 
in  late  1978.  Ms.  Truquet  is  very  willing  to  help  us  to  get  the 
program  working  in  the  U.S.  wjien  it  is  completed.  She  has  had  her 
research  worker  prepare  a paper  for  us.  (in  English  ) describing  the 
program.  I have  supplied  a copy  to  the  DBPH  Automated  Systems 
Coordinator. 

The  other  music  translation  program  is  at  Warwick  t 

University  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Gill.  His  program  will 
also  be  available  late  in  1978,  so  we  will  have  the  two  to  compare. 

Both  programs  are  reported  to  be  able  to  produce  more 
complex  music  than  the  predecessor  American  University  Program.  If 
successful,  these  programs  seem  to  offer  much  needed  aid  to  the 
production  of  music  braille  and  should  increase  the  world  supply  of 
this  internationally  exchangeable  material. 

STATUS  OF  BRAILLE  READING 
MACHINE  DEVELOPMENT 


The  following  companies  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
machines  with  braille  readout  devices,  or  have  indicated  they 
intend  to  do  so: 


MACHINE 

COMPANY 

COUNTRY 

STATUS 

Brailink 

Clark  & Smith 

England 

Available  for  purchase 

Braillex 

Papermeier  Electronics 

Germany 

Available  for  purchase 

Braillocord 

Aid  Electronics 

Germany 

Available  for  purchase 

Digicassette 

Elinfa 

Telesensory 

France 

Available  for  purchase 

System,  Inc. 

• USA 

Under  development 

University  of  Madrid 

Spain 

Development  not  started 

University  of  Osaka 

Japan 

Under  development 

USSR 

Development  not  started 

All  of  these  devices,  some  existing,  some  under  development, 
and  some  only  contemplated,  are  "read"  and  "write"  machines  targeted 
towards  permitting  the  blind  to  interface  with  computers  and  otherwise 
expand  their  occupational  opportunities. 
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Both  the  Braillax  and  the  Brailink  offer  extensive  storage 
and  rapid  search  features  and  are  the  roost  versatile  and  sophisti- 
cated of  all  of  the  machines.  Neither,  however,  is  Being  planned  as 
a small,  low  cost,  ’’read  only”  device  such  as  would  Be  applicaBle 
to  the  DBPH  program.  The  regaining  producers  have  expressed  interest 
in  developing  a potential  ’’read  only"  device.  Of  these  only  two  are 
currently  available  for  purchase:  the  Digicassette  and  the  Braillocord. 


DBPH  is  preparing  to  evaluate  Both  devices  in  terms  of  * 
applicability  to  our  Braille  Book  program.  The  Braillocord  is  a 
larger  device  than  the  Digicassette  But  still  appears  to  meet  the 
Basic  criteria  for  consideration.  It  is  available  with  a two  line, 
liO  character  per  line  display,  whereas  the  Digicassette  "read  only" 
device  contains  only  a 20  character  display.  The  question  of  readout 
length  is  one  of  the  major  parameters  to  Be  evaluated  and  has  a 
strong  influence  upon  Both  user  acceptability  and  machine  cost.  Vito 
Proscia,  of  Telesensory  Systems,  Inc.,  informed  me  that  TSI  has  con- 
ducted a computer  analysis  to  study  the  effect  of  readout  length  upon 
the  hyphenation  of  words.  They  have  concluded  from  this  that  the 
optimum  readout  length  is  32  characters.  Of  course  there  are  many 
additional  factors  to  Be  considered  in  the  selection,  But  hyphenation 
is  certainly  one  of  them. 

Despite  differences  in  all  of  the  devices  they  have  many 
common  features , and  differ  only  in  varying  implementation  of  the  same 
fundamental  concepts . 

The  readout  devices  for  example  are  mostly  some  form  of 
static  metal  pins  which  are  raised  and  lowered  electrically  to  form 
Braille  cells.  Some  of  the  designers  use  solenoids  while  others  use 
piezoelectric  crystals,  also  the  number  of  characters  selected  for 
the  display  length  varies.  The  devices  are  read  tactilely  By  moving 
the  finger  across  the  stationary  pins.  One  notable  exception  to 
this  is  the  machine  proposed  By  Dr.  Sueda  of  the  Osaka  University,. 
Japan.  He  has  developed  his  system  independently  of  the  European 
devices,  and  has  arrived  at  some  fundamentally  different  concepts. 
Notably  the  device  uses  an  eight  dot  Braille  cell  instead  of  a six 
dot  cell,  and  the  readout  consists  of  a five  character,  vibrating 
pin,  flowing  Braille  display.  With  this  display  the  reader's  finger 
remains  relatively  stationary,  while  the  Braille  flows  past  under 
his  touch.  Actually  the  finger  can  roam  over  the  five  character 
display. 

Eventually  there  will  apparently  be  a number  of  potential 
suppliers  of  braille  reading  machines  which  should  tend  to  drive 
the  cost  of  production  units  down. 
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Meanwhile  it  is  important  that  we  continue  to  pursue  our 
plan  to  evaluate  machines  as  replacements  for  paper  braille.  The 
Digicassette  has  already  been  evaluated  in  our  laboratory  as  a 
suitable  device  for  the  generic  test  and  my  visit  to  the  Elinfa  R&D 
laboratories,  and  the  production  facilities  (Essilor  Company),  was 
convincing  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  a high  quality 
product,  in  any  quantity  we  would  require,  and  of  providing  the  type 
of  technical  support  that  will  be  required  during  a large  scale  user 
acceptability  test. 

The  Braillocord  should  also  be  evaluated  for  potential  use 
in  the  user  acceptance  test  since  it  is  a reading  device,  and  it  is 
apparently  available  for  quantity  purchase. 

As  for  the  availability  of  any  other  machines  for  the 
generic  test,  just  judging  from  the  period  of  time  that  the 
Digicassette  has  been  in  use,  and  the  number  of  problems  that  they 
are  still  encountering,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  any  of  the 
devices  which  are  still  in  either  the  contemplation  or  development 
stage  will  be  ready  for  a full  scale  consumer  test  for  at  least 
another  year.  All  producers  will  of  course  be  potential  suppliers 
if  the  tests  indicate  that  we  should  procure  large  quantities  of 
machines  for  our  program. 

A major  difficulty  in  the  evaluation  will  be  the  production 
of  sufficient  materials  on  magnetic  tape  to  keep  the  evaluation 
moving.  The  use  of  compositors  tapes  for  this  application  should  be 
explored  immediately  with  the  publishers,  together  with  the  use  of 
magazines  extracted. from  the  Clovernook  Printing  House  computer. 

The  Encoded  Braille  Standardization  meeting  in  Paris  went 
quite  well.  All  of  the  producers  of  braille  machines  appear  willing 
to  cooperate  in  developing  a standard  format  for  mapping  braille  onto 
magnetic  tape.  The  potential  standard  is  moving  towards  the  criteria 
we  proposed  as  a rebuttal  to  the  one  originally  proposed  by  the 
committee.  I have  been  aaked  to  participate  on  the  technical 
committee  to  prepare  the  standard  and  feel  that  it  would  be  in  our 
interest  to  be  active  in  this  area. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  PURCHASING  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  BRAILLE  AND  TALKING  BOOKS 

I visited  five  major  braille  printing  houses  and  three 
libraries  for  the  blind  in  Europe  and  had  additional  discussions  with 
representatives  of  other  countries. 


i ' 
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A purpose  of  ray  trip  was  to  arrange  to  obtain  catalogs  of 
'bj'ai.llo  books,  braille  music,  and  talking  books;  and  to  determine 
the  mechanism  for  procuring  materials  from  the  catalogs;  and  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  having  books  of  our  selection  produced 
by  Foreign  Printing  Houses  ir*  their  language,  for  our  readers,  pref- 
erably to  our  own  specifications. 

Exchange  of  catalogs  is  no  problem  and  is  currently  in 
process.  The  possibilities  of  purchasing  books  either  from  the 
catalogs,  or  produced  especially  for  us,  presents  a different  4 
problem  in  each  country  and  they  will  be  discussed  individually. 

One  condition  common  to  all,  however,  is  that  we  can  not  expect 
either  very  many  titles,  or  very  many  copies  , of  any  thing  we  order. 

All  of  the  Houses  are  operating  to  capacity  and  are  still  not 
satisfying  their  national  needs.  Also,  since  their  facilities  are 
set  up  only  to  produce  to  their  specifications,  production  to  our 
specifications  is  out  of  the  question. 

SPAIN:  A very  cooperative  attitude.  The  Madrid  Conference 

was  chaired  by  Pedro  Zurita,  a blind  man  who  holds  an  important 
position  in  the  Spanish  Organization  for  the  Blind,  and  commands  at 
least  five  languages.  He  will  coordinate  all  of  our  requests  in 
Spain.  A catalog  exchange  is  in  process  for  braille  books,  talking 
books,  and  music.  Braille  books  can  be  purchased  from  the  catalog 
in  small  quantities , and  master  tapes  of  talking  books  will  be  pre- 
pared to  our  format  if  we  supply  the  blank  tape.  We  should  send  one 
of  our  cassette  machines  and  several  sample  books.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  they  would  produce  a few  special  books  for  us  per 
year,  but  we  should  first  obtain  some  from  their  catalogs  for 
evaluation. 

FRANCE:  The  Valentin  Hauy  is  very  cooperative  and  willing 

to  request  permission  from  the  French  Government  to  sell  either 
braille  books  or  talking  books  from  their  catalogs  and  even  to  produce 
a small  quantity  of  our  selection.  However,  the  French  copyright  laws 
do  not  permit  them  to  make  more  than  twelve  cassette  copies  of  any 
book,  and  are  very  binding  in  many  respects.  Permission  to  provide 
copyright  materials  to  a foreign  government  must  be  pursued  by  Valentin 
Hauy  with  the  French  Government.  This  action  must  be  initiated  by  a 
formal  request  from  us  to  have  them  supply  us  with  a master  in  the  case 
of  cassette  books.  Braille  books  can  be  ordered  from  their  catalog, 
but  in  small  quantities.  We  should  also  send  Valentin  Hauy  one  of  our 
cassette  machines  and  some  sample  books.  They  are  quite  willing  to 
cooperate  but  must  go  through  the  beaureaucratic  system.  All  requests 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  Pierre  Schneider-Maunoury , Secretary  General, 
Valentin  Hauy. 
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Valentin  Hauy  has  an  extensive  music  library  but  much  of 
the  music  appears  to  be  old  and  fragile  and  probably  not  available 
for  loan.  There  are  only  five  music  translators  in  all  of  France 
and  only  one  at  Valentin  Hauy.  Their  library  grows  very  slowly. 

"0 

Mr.  Chaunin,  head  of  braille  music^will  send  all  of  the 
music  catalogs  from  which  we  can  request  to  purchase  some  of  the 
newer  materials.  (This  has  been  received  and  given  to  the  Music 
Section^ 

f 

The  most  promising  hope  for  braille  music  is  the  develop- 
ment of  international  computer  translation  programs  which  should  be 
working  by  the  end  of  this  year  at  both  Toulouse  and  Warwick 
Universities.  (These  are  described  in  another  section  of  this 
report.) 


NETHERLANDS : The  discussion  of  exchanges  and  purchases  of 

braille  books  and  talking  books  was  not  pursued  here,  and  if  the 
need  arises,  it  may  be  very  complicated  since  no  copyright  permissions 
are  ever  solicited.  The  Dutch  Publishers  have  never  voiced  any 
objection  and  cooperate  extensively  by  supplying  them  with  compositors 
tapes,  but  exporting  may  create  a different  attitude. 

Music  exchange  looks  promising,  however,  and  a music  catalog 
exchange  has  been  initiated. 

ENGLAND:  RNIB  is  eight  months  behind  in  filling  their  own 

orders  and  cannot  take  on  any  of  our  work.  They  will  try  to  supply 
maybe  nine  or  ten  of  the  titles  we  requested  but  cannot  fill  most  of 
the  orders  for  at  least  a year.  In  the  future  if  we  place  our  order 
for  newly  announced  books  the  first  time  the  announcement  is  made, 
they  will  be  able  to  provide  us  with  all  the  copies  we  need  because 
our  order  will  be  added  to  their  own.  They  never  stock  more  than  a 
few  of  the  catalog  items,  however,  so  when  we  order  50  copies  it  means 
a special  reprint  which  they  cannot  provide  now. 

Representatives  of  Poland,  Denmark  and  Israel  were  also  very 
interested  in  exchanging  catalogs  in  braille  books  , talking  books  , and 
music.  All  contacts  for  catalog  and  book  exchanges  will  be  given  to 
the  Collection  Development  Section  for  action. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Historically  there  has  been  a wide  technology  gap  between 
the  talking  book  portion  of  our  program  and  the  braille  portion, 
probably  because  talking  books  are  used  by  a much  larger  segment  of 
our  readers  than  are  braille  books.  We  have  devoted  most  of  our 


. 
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technical  effort  to  addressing  the  complex  technologies  of  cassettes 
and  flexible  discs  and  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  rich  technology 
of  the  music  industry.  As  a result,  in  the  talking  book  area  we  have 
assumed  an  acknowledged  world  leadership  role.  World  braille  book 
technology  is  now  advancing  in  a somewhat  uncoordinated  manner  and 
is  in  need  of  leadership  and- direction . My  recommendation  is  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  the  expertise  and  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide considerable  leadership  in  this  area  and  should  do  so. 

Specific  recommendations  are: 

1)  Immediately  establish  a working  interface  with  the 
print  book  publishing  industry  to  gain  access  to 
this  source  of  technology.  First  to  explore  the 
availability  and  applicability  of  compositors  tapes, 
and  then  to  exploit  other  possible  print  book 
technologies . 

2)  Describe,  with  the  possible  assistance  of  AFB  and 
APH,  the  major  braille  problems  which  need  to  be 
addressed.  Using  this  description,  convene  a group 
of  the  world's  researchers  for  the  blind  to  define 
specific  research  projects  for  the  next  five  years 
and  identify  methods  for  coordinating  worthwhile 
research.  Indications  are  that  the  Fall  of  1978 
would  probably  be  the  earliest  such  a group  of 
researchers  could  be  assembled. 

3)  Coordinate  a U.S.  contracted  braille  study  with  the 
one  being  conducted  by  Warwick  University  to  find  an 
improved  braille  code  between  grade  I and  grade  II. 

1|)  Continue  the  braille  reading  machine  user  evaluation 
plan  using  the  Digicassette . Also  evaluate  a 
Braillocord  to  determine  if  it  should  also  be  involved 
in  the  user  evaluation. 

5)  Actively  participate  in  the  Technical  Committee  to 
establish  international  standards  for  encoding  braille 
on  magnetic  tape. 

6)  Continue  to  monitor  the  braille  music  translation 
computer  program  developments  and  consider  possible 
implementations  of  the  program  in  the  U.S. 


Being  circulated  with  this  report  are  materials  collected 
during  my  journey  concerning  places  and  products  related  to  braille 
production. 


- 
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